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lAVING  just  recently  been  appointed  dii-ector  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  I  am  each  day  becoming  more  aware  of  the  obligation  that 
confronts  me  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  conserving,  protecting  and  restoring  Loui- 
siana's fabulous  natural  wild  life  resources. 

No  state  in  these  United  States  has  been  so  richly  endowed  by  nature  as  was  Loui- 
siana before  the  white  man  came.  Her  streams  were  literally  alive  with  game  fish; 
her  forests  of  pine,  cypress  and  hardwood  covered  millions  of  acres;  deep  in  the 
Louisiana  earth  were  untold  stores  of  oil,  gas,  sulphur  and  salt;  fur  bearing  animals 
roamed  our  marshes  and  hills  wearing  a  fur  harvest  worth  millions  each  year;  in  her 
salt  marshes  and  bayous  were  the  world's  finest  oysters,  shrimp,  fish  and  crabs;  frogs 
and  other  marine  delicacies,  and  over  virtually  every  acre  of  Louisiana's  fabulous 
terrain  ran  a  wealth  of  furred  and  feathered  game  unequalled  in  any  other  dominion, 
but  that  WAS  Louisiana!  The  last  three  centuries  have  written  a  tragic  story  of 
ravage  for  riches. 

For  generation  after  generation,  Louisiana  timber  fell  before  the  woodsman's  axe 
without  a  single  thought  for  replacement;  trappers,  hunters  and  fishermen  reaped 
the  harvest  of  wildlife  with  never  a  thought  of  the  countless  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  fur,  fish  and  game  they  wasted  in  the  garnering;  natural  oyster  beds  were  laid 
waste;  undersized  shrimp  had  been  sacrificed  in  unbelievable  quantities  in  order  that 
a  few  commercially  profitable  ones  could  be  salvaged;  our  state's  wild  turkeys,  deer, 
quail,  squirrels,  rabbits  and  wild  waterfowl  fell  into  the  game  bags  of  slaughterers, 
while  this  carnival  of  profligacy  went  on  and  on,  until  finally  there  came  the  sudden 
realization  that  this  well  of  wealth  was  running  dry. 

Almost  overnight  conservation  became  the  watchword,  and  when  Louisiana's  agency 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  came  into  being  to  conserve  and  restore  our  natural  vrild- 
life  and  supervise  curljs  on  our  fisheries;  laws  became  necessary  to  more  effectively 
curb  the  greed  of  the  game  hog  and  the  selfish  fisherman;  laws  that  have  been  re- 
sented but  must  be  enforced  if  our  wildlife  is  to  survive.  Agencies  have  been  set  up 
to  handle  stream  pollution;  licenses  have  been  exacted  from  commercial  trappers  and 
fishermen,  and  regulations  adopted  for  a  balanced  population  of  the  harvest  they 
sought  each  year.  All  of  these  things  have  been  and  are  now  being  done  in  an  effort 
to  bring  Louisiana  back  to  her  former  status  of  fish  and  game  which  marked  her 
earlier  days,  back  to  some  semblance  of  her  rightful  status  of  a  wildlife  paradise  and 
particularly  to  a  fish  and  game  state  for  our  children,  and  our  children's  children. 
So  it  is  with  all  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  I  began  a  new  work  as  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  with  a  new  set  of  resolutions  for  the 
new  year. 

First  of  all  I  will  conscientiously  try  to  aid  in  the  education  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  toward  a  better  understanding  of  true  conservation  of  our  state's  fish  and 
game. 

I  will  demand  one  hundred  per  cent  enforcement  of  all  this  state's  game  and  fish 
laws  and  instruct  every  member  of  the  wildlife  and  fisheries  commission  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  this  endeavor.  Furthermore  I  will  not  condone  any  willful  lapse  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  this  entire  commission  and  will  insist  that  any  violator 
apprehended  be  charged  and  brought  to  bar  for  his  or  her  misdeeds,  regardless  of 
affluence,  influence  or  pressure. 

I  will  lend  my  support  and  ability  toward  the  creation  of  more  rigid  laws  for  the 
protection  of  Louisiana  wildlife  and  particularly  urge  the  adoption  of  laws  making  it 
mandatory  to  levy  penalties  of  sufficient  severity  to  instill  fear  in  willful  violators. 

I  will  continue  to  maintain  the  status  of  our  game  preserves  and  refuges  throug'n- 
out  the  state  and  protect  the  new  population  of  game  in  each  with  capable  game  man- 
agement men,  predator  cohtrol  trapping  units,  and  constant  surveillance  by  law  en- 
forcement agents. 

I  pledge  my  fullest  cooperation  toward  the  elimination  of  stream  pollution  and  the 
further  eradication  of  stream  obstructions,  such  as  water  hyacinths. 

And  finally  I  pledge  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  complaints  and  expressed 
opinions,  from  both  individuals  and  organizations  looking  toward  a  better  mutual 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  confront  us  in  this  great  conservation  work. 

In  all  of  these  and  in  every  other  way  possible,  I  will  work  diligently  toward  main- 
taining Louisiana  in  her  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  finest  fishing  and  hunting  spots 
in  all  America,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  our  future  generations  are  entitled  to 
the  same  happy  hours  afield  that  we  and  our  predecessors  have  enjoyed. 
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by  Mel  Washburn 


Photos  by  Jack  Bntt 


After  more  than  30  years  hunting  on  his  own  game  preserve,  Frank  A.  Von  der  Haar,  onr 
of  Louisiana's  most  ardent  sportsmen,  communes  with  nature  as  he  reviews  the  thrills  ol 
many    hunts    in    the    past,    and    waits    patiently  for   another  deer  to   pass  within   range.  I 


1^  ew  of  US  know  we've  got  it  so  good. 

Many  sportsmen  travel  hundreds  and  some  of 
them  thousands  of  miles  for  a  deer  hunt  and  then  all 
too  often  they  make  a  "waterhaul". 

In  Louisiana  a  great  many  hunters  need  go  little 
farther  than  their  own  backyard  to  kill  their  year's 
limit  of  two  buck  deer,  and  New  Orleans  sportsmen 
could  kill  deer  within  the  city  limits  of  New  Orleans 
if  it  wasn't  against  the  law  to  discharge  firearms 
within  the  city  limits. 

For  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  on  a  deer 
hunt  by  Frank  A.  Von  der  Haar  on  his  own  private 
hunting  preserve  below  Boutte,  a  drive  of  only  about 
20  miles  is  involved. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Von 
der  Haar  has  maintained,  under  lease,  his  own  pri- 
vate hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  preserve.  On 
these  lands,  most  of  them  covered  with  virgin  timber 
and  jungle-like  brush,  weeds  and  vines,  may  be  found 
one  of  the  finest  deer  herds  in  the  state  as  well  as 
other  game  such  as  squirrels,  rabbits  and  wild  water- 
fowl. 

Through  the  years  Mr.  Von  der  Haar  has  kept  a 
full  complement  of  hunters  and  trappers  housed 


various  parts  of  his  preserve  as  well  as  kennel  of 
deer  hounds  numbering  any  where  from  25  to  40  at 
all  times.  In  addition  to  the  hunting  preserve  he, 
many  years  ago,  converted  an  old  home  in  Boutte 
into  a  picturesque  hunting  club  in  which  the  walls 
are  literally  covered  with  trophies  of  the  hunt. 

It  is  here  his  guests,  invited  during  the  deer  sea- 
son, meet  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  a  sched- 
uled hunt  for  coffee  and  a  substantial  breakfast  after 
which  the  hunters,  usually  numbering  eight  to  14, 
repair  to  his  main  hunting  camp  several  miles  off 
U.  S.  Highway  90,  where  the  dog  kennels  are  located 
and  where  Mr.  Von  der  Haar  assembles  his  guests 
for  the  hunt  with  complete  instructions  and  words 
of  precaution.  From  this  camp  the  hunters  are 
loaded  into  one  truck,  the  dogs  in  another,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  barricade  follows. 

The  veteran  deer  hunter  well  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "barricade".  It  consists  of  men 
strategically  placed  on  what  are  known  as  stands 
along  runways  where  the  deer  usually  travel  when 
flushed  by  the  dogs  or  attempt  to  sneak  by  unwary 
hunters.  The  successful  deer  hunter  usually  sits 
sli^fe^log  or  a  stump  and  remains  as  motionless  as 
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Each   deer  hunt  on    Frank  A.   Von   der   Haar's  private   preserve   near   Boutte,   begins   as   his   guests   asser 
daylight  for  coffee   in   his  club   before  taking   to  the  woods. 


hours   before 


possible  while  he  awaits  the  appearance  of  the  deer, 
and  by  the  same  token  the  successful  deer  hunter, 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  "sneaker"  which,  as 
one  veteran  hunter  explained,  makes  exactly  the 
same  sound  as  he  slips  through  the  brush  and  tree- 
grown  terrain,  that  would  be  made  by  a  ghost. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Von  der 
Haar's  success  as  a  deer  hunter  and  as  the  operator 
of  a  private  hunting  preserve,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  constantly  alert  to  violators,  and  that  he  never 
permits  the  killing  of  an  over-abundance  of  deer  on 
any  one  hunt.  It  is  the  rule  more  than  the  exception 
that  when  two  or  three  deer  are  down,  he  blows  the 
horn  ending  the  hunt,  feeling  that  there  will  be 
ample  venison  for  all  members  of  the  hunting  party 
and  at  the  same  time  heavy  inroads  will  not  be  made 
on  his  deer  herd  which  annually  numbers  several 
hundred. 

Few  men  in  Louisiana  have  had  the  experience 
and  success  hunting  deer  that  Mr.  Von  der  Haar  has 
enjoyed,  and  no  man  in  this  state  has  spent  as  many 
hours  throughout  the  year  in  caring  for  his  hunting 
preserve,  in  protecting  it  from  poachers  and  in  the 


enjoyment  of  providing  sport  of  the  finest  kind  for 
his  friends.  That  he  has  adamant  rules  to  govern 
each  hunt  is  widely  known  and  it  is  rare  indeed 
when  any  guest  hunter  violates  any  of  these  regu- 
lations, but  if  any  do,  they  will  never  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  disregard  the  rules  a  second  time. 


The  "Pee-kay"  boys  leading  the  deer  hounds  to  the  place  in  the 
woods  where  they  are  to  be  turned   loose   in   search  of  deer. 
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When    his   guests  for  the   hunt   are   finally   assembled,    Mr.    Von    der    Haar    (third    from    right) 
gives  the   hunters  final   instructions  and  cautions  that  each   stipulation   must   be  obeyed. 


In  addition  to  deer  hunting,  Mr.  Von  der  Haar 
and  his  friends  have  enjoyed  rabbit  and  squirrel 
hunts  without  number.  The  same  is  true  of  duck 
hunts  as  there  are  some  excellent  pinoak  flats  and 
potholes  in  the  back  part  of  the  preserve  that  an- 
nually yield  the  finest  mallards  killed  anywhei'e  in 
the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  hunting  possibilities  on  this  pre- 
serve there  are  some  splendid  fishing  waters  where 
bass,  sac-a-lait  and  bream  abound.  His  trappers  take 
an  annual  harvest  of  mink,  muskrat,  nutria,  raccoon 
and  opossum,  and  during  the  summer  months,  they 
find  thousands  of  turtle  eggs  that  are  hatched  in 


homemade  incubators  with  a  ready  market  for  the 
little  turtles. 

All  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  areas  in  southeast 
Louisiana  for  sports  afield  and  though  it  is  privately 
controlled  by  one  man,  hundreds  of  hunters  enjoy 
their  favorite  sport  during  the  season  as  his  guests 
and  down  through  the  years  very  few  have  had  any- 
thing except  the  highest  praise  for  this  "Boutte  bar- 
ricade" that  this  sportsman  maintains  for  his  friends 
and  their  friends.  In  simpler  words  the  barricade 
applies  not  only  to  the  gamut  of  deer  hunters  that 
a  flushed  deer  must  run,  but  to  all  unethical  hunters 
when  they  attempt  to  prey  on  the  wildlife  that 
abounds  in  this  protected  area. 


The  group  of  tired   but   happy   hunters  with  the  three   bucks  they   killed   in   the   Boutte  barricade. 
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Jack  Tittle,  former  Tulane  football  star  and   now  a   promising  Mr.   Von    der    Haar   proving   that   he    is   not   only  the   owner   of 

young   insurance   man   in   New  Orleans,  with  the   unusually  big  the   hunting   preserve  and  an  expert  captain  of  the  hunt  but  a 

spike    buck    he    took    as    evidence    of    his    prowess    as    a    deer  capable  butcher  as  well  when   it  comes  to  cutting  up  the  meat 

hunter.  so  that  each   hunter  will  get  his  share. 


A   substantial   dinner  of   meatballs  and   spaghetti  proved  a  fitting  climax  to  a  day  in  the  woods 
for  the   deer  hunters  after  they   had   returned  to   Mr.  Von   der   Haar's  club   in   Boutte. 
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Improved 

Wildlife 
Enforcement 

by  EDNARD  WALDO 

l^umerous  arrests  have  resulted  from  an  expan- 
sion of  activities  by  state  game  agents  of  the  law 
enforcement  division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission,  to  eliminate  illegal  hunting 
and  fishing  throughout  the  state.  Agents  have  shown 
unusual  ingenuity  and  use  of  advanced  enforcement 
tactics  as  will  be  seen  from  some  of  the  arrests 
made,  Chief  Louis  LeBlanc  said. 

Among  the  cases  cited  by  the  enforcement  division 
was  an  early  morning  chase  of  two  illegal  deer  hunt- 
ers by  game  agents  in  the  Zemurray  park  game  pre- 
serve, near  Hammond,  which  presented  the  picture 
of  a  real  TV  police  thriller  complete  with  sirens, 
road  blocks,  walkie-talkies  and  speeding  highpower- 
ed  cars. 

The  chase  which  resulted  in  the  arrests  of  the  of- 
fenders started  when  Captain  Leonard  C.  New,  of 
the  law  enforcement  division  of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission,  led  game  agents  Howard  N. 
Bolin,  Nick  Niehaus,  Huey  Bardwell  and  Leroy 
Seale  into  the  park  on  a  carefully  planned  stakeout 
for  the  suspected  offenders. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  park  the  agents  hid  their 
cars  and  stationed  themselves  at  all  possible  en- 
trances and  kept  in  contact  with  each  other  with 
a  Handie-Talkie  and  car  radios.  At  1 :45  a.m..  Agent 
Bolin  spotted  a  car  driving  slowly  towards  him 
using  a  spotlight  and  entering  the  park.  Bolin  fol- 
lowed them  and  notified  the  other  agents.  Agent 
Niehaus  said  that  the  car  had  not  passed  his  place 
of  concealment  on  the  Unedus  road  so  he  proceeded 
to  the  intersection  of  the  Unedus  and  Robert  roads, 
and  Bardwell  shifted  to  the  intersection  of  the 
Loranger  and  Robert  roads,  thuse  further  closing  the 
trap.  At  3:20  there  was  a  shot  fired  and  Bolin  saw 
the  car  driving  very  slowly  and  shining  its  lights  in 
the  park. 

He  radioed  the  other  agents  the  suspects  were 
coming  out  of  the  park.  When  the  suspects  got  past 
Bolin  their  searchlight  spotted  Bardwell's  car  and 
the  chase  over  surrounding  roads  began.  The  hunt- 
ers ignored  Bardwell's  siren  and  Niehaus'  road 
block  and  entered  the  black  top  road  across  the  river 
bridge  and  headed  for  Folsom.  All  gave  chase  in 
their  cars  and  at  one  time  Bardwell's  speedometer 
was  registering  105  mph.  The  hunters  would  not 
heed  the  sirens  nor  let  the  agents  pass. 

Finally  the  pursued  car  made  a  breakneck  turn 
down  a  side  road  and  before  the  agents  could  catch 


A  two  day  patrol  into  the  Brule- Labadievllle  and  Catahoula 
swamps  netted  a  take  of  five  illegal  hunters  caught  with  five 
does  and  one  fawn  deer.  With  the  deer  are  seen  standing,  left 
to  right,  Deputy  E.  J.  Cormier,  Lafayette  and  Captain  Lesma 
Hebert,  Labadievllle,  who  led  the  party.  Below  are,  left  to  right, 
Deputies  Regile  Doucet,  Jr.,  Washington  and  Honore  Tate, 
Lawtell.  In  the  tubs  in  the  foreground  are  two  of  the  slaugh- 
tered deer  and  the  fawn.  Deputies  sorted  the  meat  and  re- 
assembled the  carcass  that  one  of  the  hunters  admitted  was 
that  of  a   fawn. 

up  again  a  man  recognized  as  Rufus  Jones,  24,  of 
Bogalusa,  jumped  from  the  car  and  ran  into  the 
dense  woods.  Bolin  left  his  car  and  chased  after 
him  but  lost  track  of  him  in  the  darkness  and  the 
underbrush. 

Meanwhile  Bardwell  kept  on  in  pursuit  of  the 
other  hunter  who  later  turned  out  to  be  Richard 
Kuhn,  25,  also  of  Bogalusa.  Bardwell  lost  Kuhn 
about  two  miles  up  the  road  when  Kuhn  made  an- 
other breakneck  turn  at  a  fork  in  the  road  and  tore 
down  a  church  sign.  Bardwell  then  joined  Bolin  and 
they  proceeded  to  Barker's  store  and  called  the 
sheriff  at  Covington  and  asked  him  to  radio  Bogalusa 
and  have  state  police  there  set  up  a  road  block.  Bolin 
also  radioed  Captain  New  and  Agent  Seale  who  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Bogalusa  and  with  State 
Police  Fussell  and  Passman  apprehended  Kuhn  who 
had  the  fawn  doe  deer,  the  two  had  killed  in  the  park, 
in  his  possession.  Captain  New  remained  in  Boga- 
lusa and  apprehended  Jones  later. 

Kuhn  has  been  charged  with  resisting  arrest  by 
running  a  road  block;  speeding  105  miles  per-hour 
to  avoid  arrest;  driving  in  a  reckless  and  careless 
manner  to  avoid  arrest;  killing  a  fawn  doe  deer; 
killing  a  deer  at  night  with  searchlight  and  gun ;  and 
taking  a  deer  in  a  state  game  refuge. 

Jones  has  been  charged  with  taking  a  deer  on  a 
state  game  refuge;  killing  a  deer  at  night  with 
searchlight  and  gun;  taking  a  fawn  doe  deer  and 
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resisting  arrest  by  nmnino:  a  road  block.  All  are 
separate  charges. 

In  another  two-day  patrol,  led  by  Captain  Lesma 
Hebert  of  the  law  enforcement  division,  five  hunters 
were  arrested  separately  in  different  parts  of  the 
Chacahoula  and  Brule-Labadieville  swamps.  They 
were  charged  with  illegal  slaying  of  five  does  and  one 
fawn. 

One  of  the  hunters,  Roy  Landry,  was  caught  in 
the  act  of  shooting  a  doe  when  he  mistook  game 
agents  for  fellow  hunters.  After  the  roundup,  the 
game  agents  impounded  the  deer,  some  of  which  had 
been  already  dressed.  They  sorted  the  meat  and 
recognized  one  of  the  carcasses  as  being  that  of  a 
fawn.  Douglas  Pirce,  Denham  Springs,  another  of 
those  arrested  admitted  having  slain  the  fawn. 

Those  arrested  for  the  illegal  killings  were  Douglas 
Pirce,  Denham  Springs,  and  Gaston  Daigre,  Thibo- 
daux,  both  apprehended  in  the  Brule-Labadieville 
swamp,  and  Roy  Landry,  Houma,  Ralph  Melancon, 
Thibodaux,  and  Alcee  Allemend,  Houma,  all  taken  in 
the  Chacahoula  swamp.  Arresting  officers  with 
Captain  Hebert  were  game  agents  E.  J.  Cormier, 


Lafayette,  Honore  Tete,  Lawtelle,  and  Rejfila  Doucei;, 
Jr.,  Washington. 

Another  cha.se  resulted  in  attempted  murder 
charges  against  a  negro  hunter  who  fired  two  loads 
of  shot  at  game  agent  George  T.  Bunch  when  he 
attempted  to  arrest  the  hunter  who  was  caught 
hunting  rabbits  at  night  with  a  gun  and  light  near 
Clinton. 

Booked  in  the  parish  jail  was  Preston  Sanford, 
58,  when  Bunch  captured  him  after  a  chase  and  filed 
charges  following  the  incident. 

Bunch  reported  that  he  was  patrolling  a  wooded 
area  in  the  Clinton  section  after  complaints  by  resi- 
dents that  persons  were  hunting  rabbits  at  night. 
Bunch  said  he  saw  a  light  shining  in  the  wYjods  and 
drove  on  for  about  half  a  mile  and  turned  off  his 
lights  and  walked  back.  Bunch  said  he  saw  Sanford 
shoot  a  rabbit. 

At  this  juncture,  Bunch  .stepped  out  and  said, 
"That's  all,  Fm  the  game  agent". 

On  hearing  Bunch  call,  the  hunter  leveled  his  12- 
gauge  shotgun  at  the  agent  and  fired  both  barrels. 
When  Bunch  saw  the  gun  being  aimed  at  him  he 
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jumped  behind  a  tree,  the  full  load  of  shot  caught  the 
tree  from  50  feet  away  and  also  tore  off  Bunch's  coat 
pocket.   Two  pellets  lodged  in  the  agent's  chin. 

Sanford  fled  the  scene  with  Bunch  in  pursuit. 
Bunch  said  he  fired  three  times  over  the  hunter's 
head,  reloading  as  he  pursued.  At  one  time  Sanford 
wheeled  and  fired  again  at  the  agent.  This  time 
Bunch  saw  Sanford  wheel  and  dropped  to  the  ground 
throwing  his  light  away.  Sanford  then  fell  into  a 
ditch  and  Bunch  finally  caught  up  with  him.  The 
agent  said  he  put  the  muzzle  of  his  empty  gun  to 
Sanford's  head  and  said,  "That's  all.    Come  along". 

Asked  why  he  had  shot  the  agent,  Sanford  said  he 
was  "scared".  Besides  attempted  murder  he  is 
charged  additionally  with  hunting  at  night  with  a 
light. 

Eleven  Alabama  men  were  arrested  in  possession 
of  188  ducks  in  another  unsuspected  foray  by  game 
agents  when  they  swooped  down  on  the  hunters  by 
plane  on  North  island  in  the  Chandeleur  group  in 
Mississippi  sound.  The  men  who  were  members  of  a 
party  of  1.3,  had  gone  to  the  area  on  the  110-foot 
yacht  Azalea  Queen,  and  were  in  duck  blinds  when 
the  plane  seeming  to  come  from  nowhere  landed 
beside  the  yacht. 

Headed  by  Captain  Julius  Book,  assistant  chief  of 
the  enforcement  division,  the  game  agents  boarded 
the  vessel  and  found  no  one  aboard.  However,  Cap- 
tain Book  said  some  of  the  188  ducks  found  were 
stuffed  in  ice  boxes  and  some  were  already  drawn. 
Hearing  the  plane's  motors,  the  hunters  came  out 
of  the  blinds  and  boarded  the  yacht  and  were  ar- 
rested for  having  too  many  ducks  in  their  possession. 
Three  of  the  men  in  party  were  additionally  chai'ged 
with  having  improper  hunting  licenses  and  two 
others,  who  "begged  off"  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
not  hunting  but  fishing,  were  found  with  14  speckled 
trout  in  their  boat  but  with  no  ducks.  They  were 
charged  with  having  no  fishing  licenses. 

Captain  Book,  who  was  accompanied  on  the  raid 
by  agents  Courtney  Bienvenue  and  pilot-agent  Nat 
Pedro,  along  with  Federal  agent  Ralph  Harris,  said 
that  the  men  admitted  the  violations.  They  were  re- 
leased after  signing  releases  for  the  ducks.  "They 
told  us  they  knew  they  were  violating  the  law  by 
taking  an  over-limit  of  ducks,  but  they  just  couldn't 
stop  shooting,"  Book  said. 

All  in  the  party  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
fishermen  William  Bayley  and  Edgar  L.  Graham, 
were  charged  with  the  hunting  violations,  and  with 
hunting  on  a  bird  Sanctuary. 

Arrested  were:  Ernest  M.  Merriwether,  Thomas 
0.  Howell,  Jr.,  Air  Force  Captain  Sewell  Simonson, 
W.  Stuart  Ramsey,  Jr.,  and  Alvey  Glenn  Anderson, 
all  of  Mobile;  Buford  Bryant,  Kenneth  Kerby,  James 
Freeman,  Lester  Bryant,  and  Edgar  L.  Graham,  all 
of  Bayou  La  Batre ;  Francis  Asbury  Wilkinson  of 
Montgomery ;  William  Bayley,  Theodore  and  Derrill 
A,  Stuart  of  Bay  Minette. 


The  ducks  confiscated  by  the  agents,  most  of  them 
Red-heads,  were  later  given  to  Mercy  Hospital  and 
the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shephei'd. 

A  total  of  1052  arrests  from  July  1  through  De- 
cember 30  was  reported  by  the  law  enforcement 
division  for  various  violations  as  follows: 

TOTAL  ARRESTS  MADE  FROM  JULY  1 
THROUGH  DECEMBER  30,  1956 

Type  of  Violation  Total 

Angling  without  license _. 6 

Commercial  fishing  without  license 4 

Selling  fish  without  license 6 

Electrocution  of  fish 38 

Trawling  without  license 5 

Trawling  with  over  50-foot  trawl 1 

Trawling  at  night 3 

Trawling  in  closed  waters 82 

Possession  of  undersized  fish 4 

Possession  of  overlimit  of  game  fish 1 

Possession  of  undersized  shrimp 20 

Possession  of  undersized  crabs 2 

Hunting  mig.  waterfowl  closed  season 23 

Hunting  on  state  preserve 21 

Hunting  without  license... 61 

Hunting  at  night 185 

Hunting  with  unplugged  gun 37 

Hunting  quail  in  closed  season.... 8 

Hunting  squirrels  in  closed  season 182 

Hunting  doves  illegal  hours 5 

Possession  over  limit  of  doves 12 

Hunting  doves  in  closed  season 39 

Killing  doe  deer 34 

Hunting  deer  in  closed  parish... 8 

Hunting  deer  in  closed  season 16 

Hunting  deer  on  public  roads.... 4 

Hunting  rabbit  iti  closed  season.... 32 

Hunting  and  killing  grosbec 5 

Hunting  and  killing  egrets 1 

Fishing  game  fish  with  illegal  tackle 34 

Fishing  commercial  fish  with  illegal  tackle. 15 

Fishing  without  non-resident  license 15 

Hunting  fur  bearing  animals  with  gun 6 

Hunting  from  power  boat 42 

Blocking  of  stream 3 

Transporting  fish. out  of  state  illegally l 

Possession  over  limit  mig.  waterfowl 23 

Possession  over  limit  squirrels 2 

Trapping  out  of  season 6 

Firing  feeding  and  breeding  grounds 1 

Hunting  fur  bearing  animals  with  dogs 2 

Possession  illegal  deer  meat 6 

Hunting  mig.  waterfowl  illegal  hour 37 

Hunting  mig.  waterfowl  no  duck  stamp.. 8 

Hunting  mig.  waterfowl  on  baited  pond 1 

Hunting  snipe  in  closed  season 2 

Hunting  woodcock  in  closed  season 1 

Camping  on  refuge 2 

Grand  Total , 1052 
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HELP  PROTECT  OUR  SONGBIRDS 


by  ERNEST  S.  CLEMENTS 


■A  boy  with  his  gun — this  nostalgic  idea  brings 
back  not  only  our  own  memories  but  also  a  cherished 
picture  of  that  character  so  famous  in  story  and 
portraiture.  Yet  how  deadly  can  this  boy  with  a  gun 
be  to  our  songbirds  when  turned  loose  in  our  gar- 
dens with  his  cherished  Christmas  present  of  a  .22 
or  B.B.  rifle? 

We  know  that  feral  dogs  and  cats  in  cities  and  in 
rural  areas  are  formidable  predators  and  that  man 
with  his  guns  and  traps  is  still  more  formidable  a 
menace  to  our  wildlife.  However,  our  hunters  are 
controlled  by  our  game  laws  and  licenses  as  are  our 
trappers.  It  remains  the  part  of  parents  who  have 
made  gifts  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  their  offspring 
to  teach  the  lad  the  use  of  firearms  primarily  for 
the  development  of  skill  and  safety  in  their  use. 

Insectivorous  and  song  birds  are  protected  by 
State  Law  and  there  are  Federal  laws  also  which 
mete  out  heavy  penalties  for  the  slaying  of  such 
wildlife.  Moreover  it  is  against  our  city  ordinances 
for  anyone  to  discharge  a  firearm  of  any  kind  in  the 
city's  limits.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  boys  who 
thoughtlessly  kill  our  song  birds  with  all  manner  of 
weapons  such  as  twenty-two  calibre  rifles,  BB  rifles, 
slingshots,  bows  and  arrows  etc.,  are  deliberately 
malicious  nor  do  they  engage  in  this  pastime  out  of 


sadism  or  cruelty.  However  there  are  too  many  in- 
stances of  song  bird  slaughter  going  on  before  our 
very  eyes  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  our  backyards  to 
be  overlooked  without  comment  and  a  reminder  that 
the  law  is  being  flagrantly  violated.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  thoughtlessness  is  anything  but  a 
desire  in  the  boy  to  find  the  closest  and  best  moving 
target.  Therein  lies  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  have 
a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  young  rifle  toter  or 
slingshot  artist  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  im- 
pressing upon  him  that  by  killing  song  birds  he  is 
not  only  violating  the  law,  but  also  wreaking  in- 
estimable damage  upon  our  garden  wildlife.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  parents,  especially  city  dwellers  to 
instill  this  respect  for  the  law  in  our  youth;  show 
them  the  beauty  of  our  feathered  creatures  which 
are  a  delight  to  our  gardens  and  to  point  out  the 
more  practical  aspect  for  their  existence  as  being 
most  useful  in  the  control  of  harmful  insects. 

On  the  subject  of  the  value  of  our  insectivorous 
and  song  birds  we  quote  from  Dr.  George  Lowry. 
Jr.,  of  Louisiana  State  University  author  of  "Loui- 
siana Birds"  published  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  "On  the  basis  of  what  we  know 
of  the  volume  of  insects  birds  eat  each  day  it  would 
be  conservative  to  state  that,  on  the  average,  each 
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R.  H.  Protho  of  Robeline  with  six-point  buck  he  killed  near  the 
Red   Dirt  game  management  area   in   Natchitoches  parish. 

insectivorous  biixl  in  Louisiana  consumes  as  many 
as  one  hundered  insects  a  day.  If  we  assume  that 
there  are  at  least  five  insectivorous  birds  per  acre 
in  Louisana  we  discover  that  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  and  one  half  million  insects  are  ingested  daily 
in  our  state.  Actually  the  real  figure  is  probably 
many  times  this  number  since  the  assumption  that 
each  bird  eats  one  hundred  insects  per  day  is  prob- 
ably much  too  conservative. 

"This  simple  compilation  serves  to  show  us  how 
important  birds  are  in  controlling  insect  population 
yet  despite  the  fact  that  much  has  been  written  con- 
cerning the  economic  value  of  birds,  many  people  do 
not  appreciate  just  how  important  birds  are  to  man 
and  what  essential  role  they  play  in  preserving  the 
balance  of  nature. 

"Birds,  by  the  things  they  eat,  perform  a  service 
to  man  in  four  principal  ways ;  they  consume  tre- 
mendous numbers  of  noxious  insects ;  they  are  instru- 
mental in  controlling  rats  and  mice,  they  destroy 
quantities  of  weed  seed  and  clean  the  countryside 
of  carrion." 

The  basis  for  these  statements  is  taken  from  fac- 
tual data. 

The  object  of  conservation  is  not  merely  aimed 
at  having  parents  deprive  their  sons  of  their  first 
firearms  by  putting  their  guns  and  pistols  or  what 
have  you  under  lock  and  key,  but  rather  to  aid  the 
parents  in  developing  in  the  youth  a  healthy  respect 
for  firearm  and  skill  in  its  use.  It  is  indeed  almost 
a  "must"  for  our  youth  to  become  skillful  in  the  use 
of  firearms,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  songbirds. 

To  this  end  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  that  parents  initiate  their  sons  in 
the  use  of  the  bull's  eye  type  target  recognized  as  a 
better  and  more  accurate  medium  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marksmanship  than  the  haphazard  pot 
shot  at  the  song  bird.  This  practice  is  not  only  a 
menace   to   the   songbird   but   in    too   many    cases 


proves  a  real  danger  to  the  innocent  bystander  es- 
pecially in  urban  areas. 

Naturally  the  parent  should  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  of  the  boy  in  the  use  of  a 
deadly  weapon  whose  careless  use  statistics  show, 
more  than  often,  results  in  tragedy  rather  than 
wholesome  amusement. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion has  laid  down  a  few  simple  rules  that  when 
taught  the  neophite  hunter  will  serve  him  through- 
out his  hunting  days.  These  rules  are :  Treat  every 
gun  with  the  respect  of  a  loaded  gun.  This  is  the 
cardinal  rule  of  gun  safety.  Carry  only  empty  guns, 
taken  down  or  with  the  action  open,  into  the  auto- 
mobile or  home.  Always  be  sure  that  the  barrel  and 
action  are  clear  of  obstructions.  Always  carry  the 
gun  so  that  you  can  control  the  direction  of  the  muz- 
zle, even  if  you  stumble.  Be  sure  of  your  target 
before  you  pull  the  trigger.  Never  point  a  gun  at 
anything  you  do  not  want  to  shoot  and  never  leave 
your  gun  unattended  unless  you  unload  it  first.  Never 
climb  a  tree  or  a  fence  with  a  loaded  gun  and  never 
shoot  at  a  flat,  hard  surface  or  the  surface  of  water. 

Naturally  the  question  arises  in  the  parent's  mind 
as  to  what  use  may  the  boy  have  for  the  gun  if  he 
is  seemingly  hamstrung  by  State  and  Federal  laws 
and  city  ordinances.  The  answer  opens  an  entirely 
new  and  pleasurable  vista  to  the  father  and  one 
which  will  afford  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
growing  boy.  In  an  urban  community  boys  may  be 
encouraged  to  form  neighborhood  contests  and 
meets  and,  as  a  later  development,  contact  may  be 
made  with  the  ROTC  which  stage  meets  all  over 
the  country.  These  may  lead  to  participation  in  the 
National  Rifle  Association  contests. 

If  father  and  son  seek  experience  in  the  woods 
there  are  always  outlaw  birds  to  be  hunted.  There 
is  scarcely  a  farmer  who  will  not  welcome  the 
hunter  to  roam  his  fields  and  woods  in  search  of  the 
crow.  Crows  do  a  lot  of  farm  damage  and  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  they  are  harmful  to  small 
game,  especially  to  ground  nesting  birds  such   as 


A  nice  string  of  bass  and  white  perch  caught 
on  shiners  in  Clear  Lake  by  Phillip  Prud- 
homme  of  Mansfield.  Several  of  the  sacs 
weighed    more   than   two    pounds   each. 
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quail.  A  crow  can  liiid  more  nests  than  any  housecat 
that  takes  to  hunting.  In  the  farming  areas  the  crows 
that  nest  and  breed  their  young  in  the  farm  areas 
do  the  most  farm  and  game  damage.  An  estimate  of 
damage  was  made  of  a  foray  of  fifteen  crows  on  one 
small  corn  field.  It  was  estimated  that  in  a  short 
time  at  least  25  bushels  of  corn  was  ruined  by  this 
small  flock.  Each  meal  for  the  crows  meant  a  dozen 
or  more  ears  of  fresh  ripening  ears  of  corn.  The 
stripped  and  damaged  ears  soured  and  rotted.  Nat- 
urally this  farmer  welcomed  the  crow  shooters.  It 
is  easy  to  make  arrangements  with  most  farmers 
to  crow  shoot  their  lands  and  often  permission  may 
be  gained  from  several  farmers  in  the  area  this 
obviating  the  necessity  having  to  limit  ones  range 
in  the  fields  and  woods. 

On  the  list  of  outlaw  birds  we  find,  besides  the 
crow,  the  Cooper  Hawks,  Red  Winged  Black  Birds, 
English  Sparrows,  Starlings  and  when  destructive 
to  crops,  Crackles  and  the  Bob-o-Links  which  are 
the  true  rice  birds. 

To  sum  it  up  we  would  point  out  that  conservation 
laws  are  not  designed  to  deprive  our  people  from 
making  use  of  our  natural  resources  but  are  aimed 
at  controlling  them  so  that  all  may  enjoy  their 
benefits.  The  shooting  of  a  songbird  in  a  garden 
seems  small  in  the  giant  overall  wildlife  conserva- 
tion program  going  on  in  every  corner  of  our  state. 
Yet  the  songbirds  which  bring  our  wildlife  into 
our  very  gardens,  among  the  trees  and  shrubs,  have 
a  part  in  the  great  scheme  of  nature.  Song  birds  and 
insect  feeders  besides  being  colorful  and  interest- 
ing are  useful  in  the  garden.  To  the  bird-watchers, 
and  there  are  millions  of  them  throughout  the 
United  States,  they  are  most  important  and  essen- 
tial in  a  hobby  which  is  becoming  increasingly  wide- 
spread. Not  so  long  ago  we  were  visiting  in  the 
home  of  a  friend  and  happened  to  notice  a  pair  of 
binoculars  and,  out  of  curiosity  knowing  the  person 
to  be  a  confirmed  city  dweller,  we  asked  what  they 
were  for.  "Don't  you  know  I  am  a  bird-watcher," 


Bethel  Bradley  of  Newellton  with  a  limit  of 
squirrels  killed  in  Tensas  parish  on  opening 
day   of  1956-57  season. 


Eugene  Davis,  left,  and  W.  T.  Davis  of 
Houma  with  limit  of  ducks  killed  the  first 
half  of  the  1956-57  Louisiana  waterfowl 
season. 

was  the  reply.  Our  host  wereupon  took  us  out  into 
the  garden  and  we  were  treated  to  a  most  amazing 
exposure  of  bird  lore.  "You  know,"  she  said  as  we 
parted,  "I  think  a  boy  or  a  cat  has  killed  my  male 
Cardinal.  The  female  returns  to  the  bird  bath  every 
day,  but  I  fear  her  mate  is  gone.  I  feel  as  though  I 
had  lost  an  old  friend.  I  think  you  conservationists 
should  do  something  about  things  like  this." 

As  has  been  said  before  the  use  of  firearms  is  a 
"must"  in  the  liberal  education  of  our  youth.  Not 
so  long  ago  several  military  authorities  pointed  out 
in  a  magazine  article  that  many  casualties  in  the 
Korean  War  could  have  been  avoided  had  our  urban 
born  boys  been  more  familiar  with  firearms.  It  was 
not  that  our  men  had  not  been  put  through  the  rig- 
orous training  afforded  by  the  army,  but  there 
seemed  something  lacking  in  their  use  of  firearms 
when  in  action.  Somehow  they  weren't  as  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  well  as  the  boys  from 
rural  communities.  The  training  was  there  but  the 
old,  life  time  know  how  wasn't  and  our  boys  paid 
for  it  bitterly. 

It  has  been  shown  by  military  statistics  that  the 
number  of  rounds  used  to  bring  down  an  enemy 
soldier  has  increased  since  we  first  went  into  the 
business  of  war  as  a  nation.  W'ith  the  passing  of 
the  years  our  soldiers  as  a  whole  have  become  in- 
creasingly poorer  marksmen.  Their  marksmanship 
is  a  far  cry  from  that  of  the  mountaineers  and  citi- 
zen soldiery  who  slaughtered  the  British  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  or  that  of  the  men  at  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburgh  or  Bunker  Hill,  for  that 
matter. 

So  getting  back  to  the  "Boy  with  the  Gun",  his 
early  training  in  the  forest  and  the  fields  is  as 
necessary  as  ever.  Some  day  it  may  save  his  life 
somewhere.  It  is  not  our  objective  to  deprive  him 
of  his  fun  or  his  opportunity  to  use  his  firearms 
but  rather  to  pave  the  way  through  conservation 
of  his  happy  hunting  grounds  so  that  he  and  many 
other  generations  to  come  may  enjoy  them. 


December,  10.56 


latt  Lake- 
New  For  Old 


by  KEN  J.  WALKER 


A  typical   latt  Lake  scene  along  the  new  boat  roads. 


^Id  latt  lake  in  eastern  Grant  Parish  for  many, 
many  years  was  a  favorite  hunting  and  fiishing 
ground  for  sportsmen  of  North  Central  Louisiana. 
Then,  due  to  U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  alligator  hunt- 
ers and  just  plain  civilization,  it  fell  into  a  sad 
state — despite  valiant  efforts  on  the  part  of  local 
citizens. 

It  drained  too  fast.  It  was  too  dry.  It  was  choked 
with  brush  and  button  woods  and,  finally,  with 
weeds  and  moss. 

Today,  right  now,  a  new  latt  lake  arises,  with 
care  and  planning  to  again  become  a  haven  for  the 
hunter,  a  fish  bowl  for  the  fisherman. 

A  fine  $215,000  dam  with  250-foot  spill  and  with 
king  sized  levees  reaching  far  into  the  woods  on  each 
side  has  just  been  completed.  The  new  dam,  designed 
and  surveyed  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Public 
Works,  was  financed  by  a  Legislative  appropriation, 
passed  during  the  1954  session.  This  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  patchwork  of  rock  and  concrete  built  by 
local  citizens,  using  picks  and  shovels  and  wheel 
barrows. 

Even  as  far  back  as  depi'ession  days,  local  folks, 
on  their  own,  without  state  aid,  were  working  hard 
to  dam  and  improve  the  lake.  The  new  dam  is,  in  a 
sense,  virtue  rewarded. 

latt  is  a  lake  of  good  size — covers  some  7500  acres. 
It  is  seven  miles  long.  The  width  varies  from  a  mile 
to  two  miles.  While  it  is  banked  by  hills,  it  is  not  a 
deep  lake.  In  its  natural  bed,  80-foot  contour,  the 
depth,  except  for  a  few  holes,  is  from  four  to  eight 
feet. 

It  is  fed  by  many  creeks  and  bayous — latt  is  where 
the  Red  river  lowlands  and  the  piney  wood  hills  meet 
— and  with  a  constant  source  of  fresh  water  can  sup- 
port a  fat  fish  population.  Many  of  the  creeks  are 
spring  fed.  The  watershed  area,  which  extends  into 
Winn  parish,  is  a  considerable  236  square  miles. 


latt  is  located  due  north-east  of  Colfax;  the  new 
dam  is  three  and  a  half  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  It  is 
south-east  of  Montgomery  and  west  of  Dry  Prong. 
Along  Highway  71,  it  is  .30  miles  north  of  Alex- 
andria. 

In  the  old  days,  latt  would  go  dry  during  a  moder- 
ate dry  spell.  No  matter.  When  Red  river  came  up, 
it  would,  via  Bayous  Darro  and  Rigolette,  do  a 
beautiful  job  of  i-e-stocking  nature's  way.  And  there 
would  be  bass,  bream,  white  perch  and  catfish  to 
catch  the  next  Spring. 

The  dry  spell  allowed  duck  food  to  grow.  At  one 
time,  rice  was  planted  commercially  in  the  bed  of  an 
open  area  known  to  this  day  as  the  Rice  Patch. 

It  was  still  brushy  in  many  places — but  alligators 
kept  the  boat  roads  clear,  provided  a  few  deeper 
holes.  Alligator  hunters,  illegal  for  the  most  part, 
took  care  of  that.  It  has  been  three  years  since  an 
alligator  has  been  seen  in  latt. 

U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  flood  control  minded, 
changed  the  picture.    They  cut  off  Bayou  Darro  as 
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The  old  "poor-boy"  dam,  built  and  maintained  for  years  by 
local  sportsmen.  The  new  dam  came  just  in  time  as  the  old  one 
was  beginning  to  leak  under,  through,  and  around.  W.  T.  Mc- 
Cain and   D.  D.  Cameron,  both  of  Colfax,  survey  the  scene. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


The  new,  $215,000  dam  as  water  level  approaches  the  spillways. 
The  reinforced  concrete  dam  has  two  head  gates,  a  250-foot 
spillway,  and  is  tied  into  high  ground  on  either  side  by  a  mile 
of  huge   levees  17-feet  high   and  with   a   12-foot  crown. 


an  latt  lake  drain  to  Red  river,  converted  all  the 
flow  to  Bayou  Rigolette.  They  cut  bank  trees,  scraped 
and  cleaned  Rigolette,  made  it  more  like  a  canal. 
Then,  and  this  finished  ol'  latt,  they  put  locks  in 
Rigolette  as  the  bayou  joins  the  Red  above  Pineville. 
The  locks  were  designed  to  prevent  big  Red  from 
overflowing  into  Rigolette  and  latt  lake. 

They  did. 

This  was  six  years  ago. 

No  longer  was  there  an  annual  re-stocking  via 
Mother  Nature's  way.  It  became  esstential  to  keep 
the  fish  in  latt  and  let  them  grow.  Local  sportsmen 
had  for  years  attempted  a  small  dam  to  hold  a  mini- 
mum of  water  in  the  lake.  Now  they  began  in  earn- 
est. 

The  hat  was  passed,  equipment  borrowed,  work 
crews  constructed  a  rock  and  concrete  dam — and 
went  out  every  year  to  patch  it  up.  Major  James  M. 
Brown,  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  was 
an  interested  expert,  gave  a  pat  on  the  back  and,  at 
one  point,  managed  to  find  a  couple  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  with  this  money  and  local  effort  that  a  some- 
what permanent  dam  was  built.  This  dam,  while  it 
would  annually  wash  out  or  wash  around  from 
heavy  rains  in  latt's  great  watershed,  did  hold  a 
minimum  amount  of  water  in  the  lake. 

But  the  shallow  lake,  with  no  Red  river  water 
entering  it,  weeded  up.  The  lake  became,  in  all  but 
the  deepest  places,  too  weedy  for  a  motor  boat  ...  or 
for  fish.  The  swamp,  the  brush,  the  button  woods 
closed  in. 

Local  eiforts  cut  the  dam,  drained  the  fish  stock  of 
latt  into  Bayou  Rigolette  .  .  .  then  to  discover  that 
the  locks  that  keep  Red  river  from  coming  into  Rigo- 
lette could  not  be  closed  to  keep  Rigolette  from  going 
into  Red.  Hence,  the  fish  stock  of  latt  went  into  Red 
river  from  whence  there  would  be  no  return. 

Then,  at  last,  this  splendid  new  dam,  promising 
forever  plenty  of  water  in  latt,  promising  that,  if 


and  when  it  becomes  nece.s.sary,  the  head-gates  could 
be  opened  and  the  lake  drained  .  .  .  v/ithout  rim- 
wrecking  the  dam  as  of  old. 

Local  sportsmen  feel  that  a  new  day  for  ol'  latt 
has  dawned.  Even  as  important,  with  the  new  dam, 
industrial  development  of  rural  Grant  parish  be- 
comes not  only  possible  but  a  downright  cinch. 
Grant  and  surrounding  parishes  have  umpty-nine 
million  board  feet  of  timber.  Surveys  show  that  latt 
lake,  at  80-foot  contour,  contains  two  billion,  four 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  gallons  of  water.  That's 
a  lot  of  H.O.  Industry  needs  H,0.  With  its  236 
square  mile  watershed  latt  lake  can,  with  a  mite  of 
improvement  on  the  new  dam,  supply  .50,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  a  day  and  yet  keep  a  "good"  lake. 

Put  that  in  your  cistern  and  drink  it !  That  is 
enough  water  to  supply  a  very  large  paper  or  pulp 
mill.  In  fact,  thanks  to  the  Alexandria  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Industrial  committee,  there  is  now  one 
such  pulp  mill  very  definitely  "in  the  picture."  If 
this  company  does  not  work  out — though  plant  site 
options  have  been  secured  on  land  south  of  Colfax — 
there  are  others  interested  in  having  that  much 
water  available. 

To  implement  this,  by  constitutional  amendment 
the  last  go,  the  latt  lake  water  conservation  district 
has  been  created.  A  five  man  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, three  from  Grant  and  two  from  Rapides  parish 
will  administer  the  disposal  of  water  within  the  latt 
watershed,  with  authority  to  sell  water  for  industrial 
and  commercial  use. 

Perhaps  the  development  of  a  $30,000,000  pulp 
mill  fed  by  the  waters  of  latt  will  lead  to  an  even 
bigger  lake,  the  better  by  being  bigger  for  hunting 
and  fishing. 

In  the  meantime,  with  or  without  industrial  de- 
velopment, there  is  lots  of  activity  to  make  old  latt 
new.  While  the  lake  bed  was  dry,  bulldozers  went  to 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


What  a   place  for  a   duck   blind — close-up   of  the 
Rice    Patch. 
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Clement 

Succeeds 

Clements 

by  Mel  Washburn 

Photos  by  Jack  BHtt 


Ernest  S.  Clements  (left)  retiring  director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission and  F.  Lamar  Clement  who  was  appointed  on  December  14  to  succeed  him.  The 
new  director  is  a  successful  business  man  of  Minden  and  had  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Flaheries  commission  as  Mr.  Clements'  successor.  Ernest  Clements  re- 
signed  to   become   a    member   of  the   Public   Service   commission   of   Louisiana. 


A, 


^t  a  special  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission  on  December  14,  1956, 
Ernest  S.  Clements,  who  has  been  executive  director 
for  the  commission  since  May  31,  1956,  resigned 
prior  to  taking  the  oath  of  office  as  a  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Public  Service  commission  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  November.  Following  Director  Cle- 
ments' resignation,  the  commission,  by  unanimous 
vote,  appointed  F.  L.  Clement,  out  of  Minden,  as 
executive  director  to  succeed  Mr.  Clements. 

Ernest  Clements'  resignation  marked  the  third 
time  he  has  relinquished  the  duties  of  administrative 
head  of  Louisiana's  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission, formerly  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  When  Earl  Long  became  governor  in 
19.39,  following  the  resignation  of  Richard  Leche, 
he  named   Mr.   Clements  commissioner  of  the  old 


Jack  Bates  (left)  Federal  game 
trained  squirrel  dog  to  Ernest  S. 
from  some  of  his  most  intimate  fi 
Fisheries    commission. 


agent,  presenting  a  highly 
Clements  as  a  farewell  gift 
■lends   at   the   Wild    Lif  e   and 


Members  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
and  their  new  director  F.  Lamar  Clement.  Seated  (left  to  right) 
E.  R.  McDonald  of  Newellton,  chairman,  Mr.  Clement,  John 
Cutrone  of  Morgan  City,  and  George  Foster  of  Pollock.  Stand- 
ing are:  Raleigh  Pitre  of  Cut  Off  (left)  and  Horace  Dugas  of 
Des   Allemand. 
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Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  which  office 
he  held  until  Sam  Jones  came  into  power  as  gover- 
nor of  Louisiana  in  1940.  When  Earl  Long  was 
elected  governor  in  1948  he  again  appointed  Mr. 
Clements  as  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  he  remained  in  that 
capacity  until  December  10,  1952  when  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  came  into  being 
as  a  result  of  a  constitutional  amendment  changing 
the  administration  of  this  state  agency  from  the 
one-man  commissioner  type  of  administration  to  a 
seven-man  commission  with  a  director  as  the  admin- 
istrative head.  When  Earl  Long  again  became  gov- 
ernor in  1956  and  subsequently  read  out  the  existing 
commission  by  legislative  action,  he  once  more  ap- 
pointed Ernest  Clements  to  administer  the  activities 
of  this  agency  until  the  new  commission  had  been 
appointed.  Following  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  board,  Mr.  Clements  was 
unanimously  approved  as  director  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  his  resignation  on  December  14. 

During  his  approximate  seven  month  tenure  of 
office  he  once  more  was  obligated  to  renovate,  re- 
juvenate, and  re-arrange  the  affairs  of  the  commis- 
sion so  that  it  once  more  became  a  smooth  function- 
ing department  of  state.    It  was  necessary  to  reno- 


vate and  repair  virtually  the  entire  {[hhi  of  boats 
operated  by  the  commission ;  to  completely  overhaul 
the  club  propei-ty  at  Pa.s.s-a-Loutre ;  to  repair  or  rc,- 
build  a  number  of  camps  u.sed  by  the  commercial 
seafood  divisions  as  well  as  a  complete  renovation 
of  the  general  offices  of  the  commi.s.-:ion  at  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Civil  Courts  building  in  >Tew  Orleans. 

Director  Clements  was  also  in.strumental  in  nego- 
tiating the  purchase  of  the  Civil  Courts  building 
from  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  provide  a  permanent 
domicile  for  the  commission. 

In  addition  to  this,  his  re-organization  of  the  law 
enforcement  division  brought  about  a  better  and 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  Louisiana's  game  and  fish 
laws. 

Some  programs  that  had  been  approved  and  in- 
augurated as  a  result  of  biological  .studies  were  con- 
tinued with  augmented  impetus  under  Clements' 
administration  and  a  few  activities  inaugurated  by 
the  former  commission  were  abandoned  when  it 
was  determined  that  they  were  of  no  value  to  the 
conservation  and  pi'otection  of  Louisiana's  natural 
wildlife  resources.  It  was  generally  conceded  that 
the  seven  months  Ernest  Clements  served  as  director 
under  the  new  commission  saw  some  of  the  most 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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MORE  FISH 

FOR  THE 

FISHERMEN! 

by  MEL  WASHBURN 


keeping  the  fishermen  of  this  country  happy  has 
become  almost  a  superhuman  task  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  anglers  throughout  the  United  States 
spent  almost  $2,000,000,000  last  year  in  pursuit  of 
their  fishing  pleasure.  Of  that  total  it  is  estimated 
that  fishei'men  in  Louisiana  spent  more  than  $60,- 
000,000  during  the  same  period  of  time.  That,  of 
course,  includes  both  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing 
but  happily  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  need  worry  but  little  with  regard  to  the 
salt  water  pai't  of  this  sport  as  Mother  Nature, 
which  of  course  means  the  sea,  is  a  constantly  func- 
tioning incubator  that  keeps  a  constant  level  of  an 
abundance  of  salt  water  fish  to  attract  the  sports- 
men who  prefer  that  type  of  recreation.  It  is  the 
fresh  water  part  of  Louisiana's  fishing  that  requires 
constant  planning,  a  never  ending  study  to  keep  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  state  amply  stocked. 

The  steadily  increasing  number  of  fishermen  each 
year  has  little  to  do  with  the  fresh  water  fish  popula- 
tion of  the  state  because  no  matter  how  heavily  any 
body  of  water  is  fished  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
"fish  out"  any  lake,  lagoon,  bayou,  or  river.  The 
most  serious  destroyers  of  Louisiana  fresh  water 
fish  are  noxious  plants  and  weeds,  pollution  and  the 
induction  of  poisonous  matter  in  one  form  or  another 
into  our  fishing  waters.  Because  of  these  hazards  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission to  keep  a  group  of  scientists,  biologists,  and 
fish  management  experts  in  continuous  attendance  to 
seek  out  and  eliminate  fish  hazards. 

Strangely  enough  one  of  the  most  serious  hazards 
of  our  fresh  water  sport  is  fish.  By  that  is  meant 
that  the  annually  increasing  population  of  rough 
or  trash  fish  is  the  major  consideration  of  the  ma- 
rine fisheries  personnel. 

Attention  is  being  attracted  throughout  the  year 
to  the  decrease  of  game  fish  in  some  bodies  of  Loui- 
siana waters  and  when  these  instances  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commis- 
sion, surveys,  fish  sampling,  and  in  some  instances 
fish  poisoning  are  resoi'ted  to,  to  determine  the  cause 
or  causes  of  the  decline  of  game  fish  in  any  given 


body  of  water.  One  instance  that  stands  out  now 
in  the  Fish  and  Game  division  of  the  commission, 
is  the  revival  of  an  excellant  fishing  condition  in 
Cane  river  lake. 

For  many  years  Cane  river  lake,  was  considered 
one  of  the  finest  fishing  spots  in  all  Louisiana.  Then 
a  couple  of  decades  ago  sport  fishing  went  into  a 
decline  until  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  take 
choice  game  fish  from  Cane  river  lake  waters.  A 
survey  showed  that  Cane  river  lake  had  become  over- 
populated  with  trash  fish  such  as  shad,  alligator  gar, 
and  grinnell.  At  the  same  time  the  population  of 
commercial  fish  such  as  buflfalo  and  cat  fish  was 
found  to  be  heavy.  After  the  entire  35-mile  length  of 
Cane  river  lake  had  been  sampled  for  its  fish  popula- 
tion, it  was  determined  that  the  only  salvation  was 
to  poison  all  the  fish  in  Cane  river  lake  denuding  it 
entirely  of  marine  life. 

After  considerable  planning  this  work  was  ac- 
complished and  hundreds  of  tons  of  trash  fish  were 
killed  and  removed  from  Cane  river  lake.  This 
poisoning  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1955  and  in 
July,  1955,  Cane  river  lake  was  re-stocked  with 
38,000  six-inch  black  bass.  Li  addition  many  thou- 
sands of  sac-a-lait  were  added  to  the  Cane  river  lake 
fish  population.  In  the  spring  of  1956  it  was  found 
that  there  had  been  a  good  natural  bass  and  crappie 
reproduction,  and  since  that  time  the  game  fish  popu- 
lation has  increased  until  today  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
fishing  spots  once  more  in  all  Louisiana. 

Similar  work  was  done  in  Clear  lake  in  Richland 
parish  but  in  this  instance  the  trash  fish  were  re- 
moved by  seining,  and  today  fish  samples  taken  in 
Clear  lake  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  game  fish 
population  and  consequently  an  equally  remarkable 
increase  in  sports  fishing.  These  are  only  isolated 
instances  of  the  work  being  done  throughout  the 
entire  state  in  our  fishing  waters  even  to  the  resur- 
rection of  sports  fishing  in  farm  ponds.  The  fish 
restoration  program  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  might  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy 
but  as  each  instance  of  a  decline  of  excellent  fish  is 
noted,  remedies  are  applied  and  almost  immediately 
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good  fishing  once  more  becomes  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

The  state  maintains  three  fish  hatcheries  which 
provide  a  great  amount  of  the  game  fish  needed  for 
re-stocking  purposes  in  denuded  waters.  One  hatch- 
ery is  located  in  Monroe,  another  at  Forest  Hills, 
near  Alexandria,  and  the  third  at  Lacombe.  In  these 
hatcheries  bass  and  bluegill  are  produced  annually  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  permit  re-stocking  where  need- 
ed with  "small  fry"  and  fingerlings,  and  in  some 
instances,  adult  bass  and  bluegills. 

In  addition  to  the  fish  hatcheries,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fish  are  rescued  by  seining  crews  an- 
nually from  barrow  pits  and  over-flowed  terrain. 
The  rescue  of  these  fish  accomplishes  a  double  pur- 
pose. They  add  materially  to  the  fish  stock  for  re- 
stocking and  they  rescue  fish  that  would  otherwise 
die,  placing  them  in  waters  where  they  can  thrive 
and  become  fair  game  for  all  Louisiana  anglers. 

In  order  for  the  various  fish  programs  to  be 
carried  on  it  is  necessary  that  a  great  amount  of 
experimental  research  work  be  done  designed  to  give 
effective  control  of  aquatic  vegetation.  This  means 
that  in  many  areas  water  hyacinths  must  be  de- 
stroyed and  other  noxious  plants  eliminated,  per- 
mitting the  natural  growth  of  aquatic  vegetation 
which  provides  food  for  the  fish.  Another  hazard 
that  must  be  constantly  under  scrutiny  is  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  fishing  waters  and  several  instances  are 
presently  under  way  for  the  study  of  the  effects  of 
pollution  on  the  production  of  fish  food  and  fish 
population.  Studies  also  must  be  made  on  our  public 
lakes  to  determine  causes  of  reduction  of  game  fish. 
These  include  Caddo  lake  where  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  determine  the  cause  of  low  productivity; 
Black  lake  bayou,  where  it  is  hoped  to  determine  the 
effect  of  raising  the  water  level,  and,  Anacoco  lake, 
for  the  study  of  the  production  curve  of  a  new  im- 
poundment. 

During  this  time  an  investigation  is  also  being 
made  to  learn  the  extent  and  the  migration  habits  of 
the  striped  bass  entering  the  streams  and  rivers  of 
the  Florida  parishes.  This  is  one  of  Mother  Nature's 
mysteries  that  has  been  accepted  as  fact  as  are  a 
great  many  of  her  vagaries.  No  one  seems  to  know^ 
the  real  cause  of  the  migration  of  these  striped  bass 
from  the  salt  waters  up  into  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
streams  of  the  Florida  parishes.  The  fresh  water 
striped  bass  are  taken  in  almost  all  fresh  waters  in 
Louisiana  throughout  the  year  but  apparently  they 
are  a  different  species  of  striped  bass  from  that 
taken  in  the  Covington  area  each  spring  where  some 
of  the  individual  catches  run  as  high  as  30  to  40 
pounds. 

All  in  all,  the  fresh  water  fishing  problems  re- 
solve themselves  into  three  categories :  first,  an  over- 
population of  trash  fish  which  usually  means  an  un- 
usually large  population  of  shad ;  secondly,  too  large 
a  commercial  fish  population  with  not  heavy  enough 


G.  H.  Storey,  Jr.,  of  Arcadia  is  pictured  with 
near  record  black  bass  caught  while  casting 
in  farm  pond  in  Bienville  Parish  on  Sept.  S, 
1956.    Bass  weighed  9'  2  pounds. 


commercial  fishing ;  and  thirdly,  a  stunted  species 
of  game  fish  caused  by  over-population  in  certain 
waters  where  not  enough  game  fish  are  taken  by  fish 
anglers. 

The  last  two  of  the  three  main  problems  indicate 
that  the  more  fishing  done  in  Louisiana's  waters  adds 
rather  than  detracts  from  good  fishing  possibilities. 
The  waters  of  City  park  are  a  splendid  example.  It 
is  doubtful  that  any  other  waters  of  the  state  are 
fished  as  heavily  throughout  each  year  as  the  lagoons 
and  bayous  of  City  park,  yet,  the  taking  of  game  fish 
such  as  bass  and  sac-a-lait  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. In  short,  the  more  you  fish,  the  more  fish 
there  will  be  for  you  to  take.  To  some  that  may 
sound  ambiguous  but  it  is  just  another  phase  of 
Mother  Nature's  way  of  balancing  our  wild  life  popu- 
lation of  all  kinds.  A  pasture  of  a  certain  size  will 
keep  a  given  number  of  cattle  sleek,  healthy,  and 
strong  but  double  or  triple  the  cattle  population  in 
that  given  area  and  before  long  only  the  most  hardy 
will  survive  and  they  eventually  will  become  stunted 
and  non-productive.  And  what  is  true  of  cattle  is 
true  of  all  other  living  things.  To  keep  your  fisher- 
man happy  keep  him  fishing  but  at  the  same  time 
keep  your  fish  programs  apace  with  modern  methods 
of  fish  management.  That  is  why  the  restriction  on 
the  size  of  fish  and  the  numbers  permitted  to  be 
taken  have  for  the  most  part  been  abandoned.  Al- 
though true  of  fresh  water  game  fish  it  is  also  true 
of  our  fresh  water  commercial  fish  such  as  catfish, 
buffalo,  carp,  and  other  species  that  are  taken  solely 
for  their  commercial  value. 

What  we  said  at  the  outset  about  salt  water  fishing 
follows  the  same  pattern  although  it  does  not  require 
the  constant  study  and  management  that  is  necessary- 
in  our  fresh  water  fisheries.  You  could  no  more  fish 
out  our  coastal  fishing  waters  than  you  could  deplete 
the  sea  of  fish. 


December,  1956 
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BALDPLATE 

Marecaa  americana 


LOUISIANA 


BALDPATE 

(Mareca  americana) 


The  baldpate  is  strictly  a  bird  of  the 
New  World,  breeding  in  the  northwestern 
half  of  the  continent  and  wintering  es- 
sentially in  the  coastal  states  and  Mexico. 
The  common  name  of  the  species  is  de- 
rived from  the  white  or  "bald"  crown  of 
the  male.  Baldpates  are  nervous,  active 
birds,  quick  to  take  alarm  at  the  approach 
of  potential  danger.  They  are  often  found 
in  close  association  with  canvasbacks  and 
other  diving;  ducks,  and  for  a  practical 
reason. 

Fond  of  wild  celery  and  other  aquatics, 
the  baldpate  is  handicapped  by  its  lack 
of  adeptness  in  diving.  On  the  other  hand, 
canvasbacks,  redheads,  coots,  and  other 
birds  also  with  a  fondness  for  similar  fare 
regularly  dive  for  the  submerged  deli- 
cacies. The  baldpates  wait  for  the  divers 
to  return  to  the  surface  whereupon  they 
attempt  to  snatch  away  the  food  brought 
up  from  the  depths.  This  trait  has  earned 
for  them   the  nt  me   poacher. 

Because  of  their  swift  and  erratic  flight 
and  the  willingness  with  which  they  re- 
spond to  decoys,  the  baldpate  is  popular 
with  the  country's  waterfowl  gunners. 

The  white  crown  and  flanks  and  the 
conspicuous  white  wing  coverts  are  the 
"trademarks"  of  the  male  baldpate.  The 
female  has  a  rather  pinkish-brown  body 
and  grayish  head  with  darker  flecking. 


FEMALE 


BAKING  A  14-YEAR  OLD  DUCK  IS  TOUGH- 
NOT  RECOMMENDED! 

Sometimes  it's  the  cook,  on  other  occasions  it  could 
be  the  old  wood  stove  when  the  roast  duck  turns  out 
to  be  a  tough  one  !  This  time,  though,  it  was  because 
said  duck  was  tough  because  of  wear  and  tear. 

Last  November  17  Charles  W.  Hebert  of  Sweet 
Lake  was  hunting  in  the  Sweet  Lake  marsh  from 
Ed  Taussig's  camp.  During  the  hunt,  he  shot  a 
mallard  drake  that  was  banded. 


Hebert  sent  the  band  off  and  forgot  about  it. 
Recently  he  received  a  letter  from  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  mallard  in  question  had 
been  banded  Nov.  17,  1942,  at  Chautaqua  National 
Wildlife  refuge  at  Havana,  Hlinois.  The  drake  had 
been  an  adult  when  banded. 

According  to  Mr.  Hebert  the  toughness  was  not 
attributed  to  either  the  wood  stove  or  the  cook,  but 
to  the  14  year  old  duck.  And  Hebert  does  not  recom- 
mend baking  a  14  year  old  duck. 
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WATER    FOWL 


GADWALL 

(Aj-as  strcpeia) 


DULL   ORANGE 
VARYING  SPOniNG 


BOTH  SEXES  HAVE  YELLOW  FEET 


GADWALL 

Clumlelasmus  streperfi 

The  gadwall  is  a  specie  of  nearly  world- 
wide distribution,  with  Australia  and  South 
America  being  the  only  two  major  areas 
where  it  does  not  occur.  Much  more  nu- 
merous in  the  western  and  central  portions 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fairly  common  winter  resident  of  Loui- 
siana. 

The  gadwall  is  something  of  an  excep- 
tion among  the  dabbling  or  surface  feed- 
ing ducks  in  that  it  can,  and  when  neces- 
sary does,  dive  for  its  food  although  it 
usually  feeds  in  the  more  typical  manner 
of  the  group,  that  is.  dabbling  in  the  shal- 
lows. 

Except  during  the  summer  months,  the 
gadwall's  food  is  almost  entirely  vegetable 
in  origin.  They  often  feed  in  fields  of 
barley,  corn,  wheat,  and  buckwheat  and 
may  sometimes  be  found  feeding  on  acorns 
in  the  woodlands. 

The  adult  male  has  a  brownish  head  and 
neck,  marked  with  small  dusky  streaks. 
The  bill  is  bluish  black.  Back,  sides  and 
flanks  are  dusky  with  fine  verniiculations 
of  buff'y  or  whitish.  The  scapulars  are  nar- 
row and  pointed,  dusky  with  cinnamon 
orange  margins.  The  feet  are  bright  orange 
yellow  with  blackish  webs.  The  speculum 
is  white  to  light  gray  with  a  broad  black 
central  section. 

The  adult  female's  back,  chest  and  sides 
are  brown  with  transverse  bars  of  buff  and 
broadly  margined  with  the  same  color.  The 
breast  is  white,  belly  whitish,  often  with 
dusky  streaks.    The  feet  are  dull  yellow. 


THE  GOOSE  THAT  FORGOT  TO  DUCK! 

According  to  The  Los  Angeles  Skyicriter,  pub- 
lished by  North  American  Aviation,  builders  of 
USAF's  F-86  Sabre  Jet,  Lt.  John  Cavillia,  192nd 
Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron,  Nevada  Air  National 
Guard,  wa.s  jockeying  his  Sabre  Jet  in  for  a  land- 
ing recently  when  a  low-flying  Canadian  goose 
zeroed  in  on  one  of  the  landing  flaps. 


The  kill  was  so  neat  that  Cavillia  retrieved  the 
bird  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Nevada  Fish  and 
Game  Division  for  donation  to  a  worthy  family 
or  institution. 

Oscar  E.  Lind,  North  American's  field  service 
representative,  who  reported  the  incident  to  Sky- 
writer (which  got  a  picture  of  pilot  and  goose), 
did  not  say  what  damage,  if  any,  resulted  to  the 
flap. 
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The 
Duck 
Hunt 


by  TIM  GERNON 

Early  to  bed  the  night  before, 
Excitement  in  your  heart. 
To  sleep  is  hard,  but  try  you  must 
To  get  an  early  start. 

Up  before  the  rooster  crows, 

Load  up  all  your  gear. 

The  moment  cherished  all  those  months 

Is  drawing  very  near. 

Pick  up  Eddie  right  at  three, 
Stop-gas  up  the  car. 
Begin  the  journey  to  the  camp 
Which  isn't  very  far. 

You  reach  your  destination  soon. 
Brew  up  some  coffee  fast. 
Drink  down  two  cups  in  nothing  fiat. 
Get  in  the  boat  at  last. 

In  twenty  minutes  you're  in  the  blind, 
With  decoys  set  just  right. 
Your  buddy,  Ed,  and  you  relax 
Until  the  crack  of  light. 

EFFORTS  REWARDED! 


DECOYS  SPREAD;  READY— FIRE! 
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At  break  of  dawn  you  tighten  up, 
A  whistling  sound  is  heard. 
Up  overhead,  a  dozen  teal. 
You  utter  not  a  word. 

For  Ed  is  snapping  up  his  gun — 
A  shot — and  then  one  more. 
You  follow  up  with  two  more  blasts. 
Two  doubles — what  a  score ! 

Six  mallards  spot  the  decoy  stool 
Into  the  wind  they  turn. 
You  crouch  down  low  and  caution  Ed 
With  eyes  so  starined  they  burn. 


At  thirty  yards  the  ducks  slant  down. 
Then  hover  o'er  the  stool. 
Even  with  the  stinging  wind 
You're  not  so  much  as  cool. 

They're  sitting  there,  up  in  the  air, 
At  twenty  yards  or  less. 
Ed  slaps  your  arm,  you  both  jump  up. 
Each  shoulders  his  old  bess. 

The  four  shots  make  but  two  reports. 
And  just  two  greenheads  fall. 
Well,  every  hunter  misses  shots 
So  you  can't  make  them  all. 


y 


/ 


You've  three  apiece,  the  limit's  four, 
A  pair  is  coming  in. 
They  hit  the  water  loud  and  fast 
As  Ed  gives  off  a  grin. 

Up  you  jump  and  wave  your  hands, 
Straight  up  the  pintails  leap. 
One  shot  by  Ed,  one  shot  by  you. 
Two  ducks  fall  in  a  heap. 

Your  limits  shot,  the  hunt  is  through 
You're  proud  as  you  can  be. 
Ed  smiles  at  you,  you  smile  at  him, 
A  good  pair,  you  and  he. 


KNOW  YOUR  FIRING  DISTANCE ! 
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Rice   Patch   with   water— duck   blinds   in   place. 

lATT  LAKE 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

work.  Brush  and  button  woods  were  pushed  'way 
back.  Duck  blind  sites  were  opened  by  the  score. 
New  boat  roads  criss-cross  the  lower  half  of  the  lake. 

Much  of  this  work  was  done  on  his  own  by  Bailey 
Vinson,  Baton  Rouge.  Vinson  was  dirt  sub-contrac- 
tor on  the  dam  under  contractor  T.  P.  Groome  of 
Mississippi.  He,  as  he  puts  it,  "fell  in  love  with  the 
place."  He  not  only  put  his  equipment  to  work 
cleaning  up  the  lake  but  staked  out  a  camp  site. 

In  keeping  with  latt's  new  place  in  the  hunting 
and  fishing  world,  half  a  dozen  private  camps  have 
been  built  on  its  banks.  The  outstanding  of  these  is 
Rice  Patch  Inn,  the  camp  of  W.  T.  McCain,  Colfax 
attorney,  able  to  sleep  30.  Central  Louisiana  Electric 
company  is  keeping  step  by  extending  electricity  line 
to  camps,  both  public  and  private. 

The  public  camps  on  the  lake  are,  presently,  as  old- 
fashioned  as  old  latt.  Boats  are  home-made  and 
heavy,  though  many  have  the  advantage  of  movable 
seats  or  no  seat  but  an  old  board  across  the  top  sides 
of  the  boat.  The  paddles  resemble  a  small  fencepost 
flattened  on  one  end. 

One  camp  owner  explains  the  advantages  of  this : 
"If  the  paddles  were  too  good,  they'd  steal  'em ;  if 
they  were  too  light,  they'd  break  'em." 

The  present  public  camps  are  White  Oaks — long 
the  .stamping  grounds  of  "General"  Water  Hines — 
on  the  west  side;  Miller's  camp  and  Charlie's  camp 
on  the  east  side.  Further  public  carnps  are  expected, 
especially  at  the  new  dam  site.  Now,  from  here,  a 
boat  can  easily  travel  to  the  upper  reaches  of  latt. 
Marker  signs  to  direct  the  traveler  in  this  new  lake 
are  being  erected. 

A  fish  re-stocking  program  is  underway,  under 
supervision  of  Hari^^  E.  Schafer,  Jr.,  supervisor, 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission.  Not 
all  the  fish  will  be  new  as  the  upper  half  of  the  lake, 
separated  at  low  water  from  the  lower  half  by  a  hog 
back  or  ridge,  was  not  completely  drained,  continues 


to  contain  fish  that  will  spread  over  the  entire  lake 
as  it  becomes  full. 

None  of  the  camps  is  far  from  hard  surfaced  high- 
ways and  there  are  good  gravel  roads  to  each.  latt 
is  surrounded  by  good  squirrel  hunting  and  by  what 
is  likely  the  finest  deer  hunting  area  outside  of  the 
swamp  country.  There  are  many  pin  oak  flats, 
gently  flooded  during  high  water,  to  provide  the 
finest  kind  of  duck  shooting. 

In  fact,  though  now  stymied  by  a  reluctant  land 
owner  of  two,  there  is  yet  in  the  works  a  Pitman- 
Robertson  project  to  make  the  upper  reaches  of  latt 
inland  a  duck  huntig  paradise.  A  temporary  dam  in 
the  Fall  would  be  placed  across  latt  creek.  The 
several  thousand  acre  flat  north  of  latt  proper  would 
be  criss-crossed  with  small  bunker  dams  or  levees, 
none  more  than  three  feet  in  height. 

Fed  by  many  creeks,  this  hardwood  area,  replete 
with  fat  acorns,  would  quickly  be  flooded  by  shallow 
water. 

With  its  easy  access,  good  roads,  electricity,  with 
its  blend  of  piney  woods  hill  land  and  cypress  and 
hardwood  bottoms,  with  its  spring  fed  creeks  and 
dark  water  bayous,  with  its  new  boat  roads  and  open 
water  for  the  fishermen  plus  lots  of  cover  for  fish, 
sportsmen  eagerly  await  the  dawn  of  "new"  latt 
lake.  Perhaps  once  again,  in  the  words  of  an  old- 
timer,  "the  rising  of  ducks  .  .  .  will  darken  the  sun 
and  make  a  noise  like  the  Southern  Belle." 


TO  A  SHIRT-TAIL  FINISH 

On  this  tail,  there  hangs  a  stoi-y, 

Of  an  eight  point  buck,  wild  and  hoary ; 

It  was  opening  day — you  could  feel  the  tension. 

As  men  went  forth  in  search  of  venison. 

Our  buck  was  jumped  by  Ed  Crow's  dogs. 

Who  pushed  him  fast  o'er  brush  and  logs. 

He  had  his  mind  on  hound  dog  talkings, 

When  he  ran  upon  the  stand  of  Judge  Bob  Dawkins. 

Now,  the  Judge  saw  him  coming,  and  in  this  instance, 
Decreed  for  him  a  desired  death  sentence : 
He  pressed  his  gun  and  stroked  its  lever, 
But  developed  a  case  of  old  buck  fever; 

So  when  the  buck  arrived  on  the  spot. 

The  Judge  raised  his  gun  and  shot  and  shot. 

But  the  buck  fled  on  and  did  not  stop. 

For  the  buck  shot  landed  in  a  tall  tree  top ; 

And  the  Judge,  bewildered  and  growing  pale. 
Surrendered  to  us  his  new  shirt  tail, 
On  which  we  pin  these  words  in  honor, 
Of  a  buck  that  was  smarter  than  His  Honor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  DAWKINS 

Judge,  Third  District  Court 
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CLEMENT  SUCCEEDS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

outstanding  programs  for  progress  during  the  entire 
history  of  this  state  agency;  one  of  these  was  the 
completion  of  plans  to  build  a  new  and  completely 
modern  marine  laboratory  on  the  Fort  Livingston 
site  on  Grand  Terre  island  across  the  pass  from 
Grand  Isle.  This  new  laboratory,  aside  from  its 
strategic  location,  will  provide  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission's  marine  biologists  ample  op- 
portunity for  exhaustive  study  of  Louisiana's  fish- 
eries industry,  particularly  those  phases  dealing  with 
shrimp  and  oysters. 

Another  forward  step  is  the  harmonious  coordina- 
tion of  modern  facilities  in  the  apprehension  of  law 
violators  through  the  use  of  short-wave  radios,  fast 
boats,  radio  equipped  automobiles  and  airplanes. 

The  air  fleet  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission is  now  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Amer- 
ica, especially  the  two  barge  amphibious  Grumman- 
Widgeon  planes,  one  Sessna  and  one  Seabee,  each  of 
which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  type  of  work 
assigned  to  it. 

Mr.  Clements  was  fortunate  in  having  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commis- 
sion of  which  E.  R.  McDonald  of  Newellton  is  chair- 
man and  made  up  of  men  thoroughly  informed  in 
some  particular  phase  of  the  commission's  activities. 
The  other  members  serving  with  Mr.  McDonald  are : 
Ray  Whatley  of  Alexandria,  George  Foster  of  Pol- 
lock, John  Cutrone  of  Morgan  City,  Horace  Dugas 
of  Des  Allesmand,  and  Raleigh  Pitre  of  Cut  Off. 

Following  Ernest  Clements'  resignation,  the  com- 
mission, by  a  unanimous  vote,  immediately  appointed 
F.  L.  Clement  as  director.  Mr.  Clement  is  a  45-year 
old  business  man  of  Minden  and  although  he  has 
never  sought  political  oflSce  nor  been  widely  known 
as  a  politician,  he  does  have  a  background  of  success- 
ful business  administration  and  at  the  present  time 
has  three  highly  successful  businesses  in  Minden. 
Since  a  young  man  barely  out  of  his  teens  he  has 
been  an  executive  in  a  sand  and  gravel  business  that 
is  still  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  his  part  of  the 
country.  In  addition  to  that  he  is  part-owner  of  a 
trucking  business  that  has  been  highly  successful 
and  in  recent  years  he  devised,  patented,  and  is  now 
building  trailer  dump  trucks  that  are  in  increasing 
demand  throughout  the  country.  Although  he  is  still 
a  comparatively  young  man  he  is  a  grand  father, 
having  two  married  daughters,  and  a  mo.st  charming 
wife. 

In  accepting  his  appointment.  Director  Clement 
emphasized  his  determination  to  carry  on  in  the 
Ernest  S.  Clements  tradition  and  in  this  he,  too,  will 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  entire  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission. 

Following  the  business  session  of  the  commission, 
the  outgoing  and  incoming  directors,  along  with  the 
board  members,  adjourned  to  the  offices  of  the  Loui- 


siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  where 
Ernest  Clements  was  presented  a  boat  of  the  type 
he  has  long  desired  and  which  was  built  especially 
for  him  by  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
fishing  companions.  Captain  Lloyd  Moreau,  an  air- 
plane pilot  of  renown.  The  boat,  16  feet  long,  is  an 
enlarged  type  of  pirogue  with  an  inboard  motor  and 
foot  pedals  for  steering  which  permits  the  sportsman 
free  use  of  his  hands  in  casting  for  fish,  and  which 
has  other  almo.st  luxurious  appointments.  This  new 
boat,  wrapped  in  cellophane,  was  brought  into  the 
offices  of  the  commission  while  Mr.  Clements  was 
attending  the  business  session  and  was  presented  by 
Warren  Simon,  attorney  for  the  commission,  in  the 
presence  of  the  commission  and  the  office  force.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Simon  presented  Mrs.  Clements 
with  a  set  of  silver  steak  knives  as  a  token  of  esteem 
in  which  she  is  held  by  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission.  In  addition  to 
the  boat,  Mr.  Clements  was  presented  a  well-trained 
squirrel  dog,  inasmuch  as  he  has  always  been  an 
enthusiastic  squirrel  hunter  along  with  other  phases 
of  his  hunting  and  fishing  activities. 

Resigning  to  become  a  member  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice commission,  Mr.  Clements  assured  Director 
Clement  and  the  commission  that  he  was  not  resign- 
ing his  interest  in  wildlife  conservation  and  that  he 
would  always  be  available  if  needed  to  assist  in  any 
manner  toward  the  conservation,  restoration  and 
protection  of  all  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  CHEAP 
BUT  IT'S  NO  BARGAIN 

An  ad,  with  a  hard-hitting  final  punch-line,  ap- 
peared in  the  Buchanan  County  (Missouri)  Farm 
Bureau  Neu's  recently,  pointing  up  the  gospel  of  soil 
conservation.   The  ad  read  : 

"For  Sale — One  Buchanan  county  farm,  bottom 
half  located  in  Buchanan  county.  Top  half  is  some- 
where between  here  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  filling  up 
the  Missouri  river  bed  so  as  to  cause  more  frequent 
floods,  when  it  rains  again.  Minerals  are  gone  with 
the  surface. 

"One  empty  house,  doors  and  windows  missing, 
two  rooms  and  a  bath.  One  silted-up  pond.  Four 
mineral-deficient  cows.  They  are  gentle,  guaranteed 
to  have  rickets  and  no  calves.  Other  articles  too 
worthless  to  mention. 

"Farm  is  guaranteed  to  produce  headaches,  over- 
drafts and  foreclosures. 

"Reason  for  selling — owner  going  to  work  for  con- 
servation farmer  who  has  taken  care  of  his  soil."^ — 
Missouri  Conserrationist 


The  bushy  tail  of  the  squirrel  is  not  solely  used  as 
a  decorative  feature.  It  is  a  vital  necessity  and  its 
purpose  is  to  maintain  and  correct  the  balance  of  the 
animal  in  its  daring  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  and 
branch  to  branch. 


Derember,  195fi 
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Are 

Fishermen 

Suckers? 


r  ishermen  are  suckers — all  of  us.  Perhaps  that's 
not  a  diplomatic  thing  for  a  fishing  editor  to  write, 
but  still  it's  true. 

How  many  times  recently  have  we  heard  that 
tired  old  saw  about  baseball  being  the  national  pas- 
time. Not  even  baseball's  officials  are  convinced  of 
that  any  longer.  Baseball  nowadays  is  strictly  bush 
league  compared  to  fishing  in  any  sports  popularity 
contest,  but  just  the  same  fishermen  always  seem  to 
come  out  second  best.  And  we're  suckers  because  we 
do  nothing  about  it. 

Take  a  look  at  newspaper  coverage  first.  A  large 
Milwaukee  daily  recently  conducted  a  reader  interest 
poll.  Final  results  revealed  that  2io  times  as  many 
readers  considered  fishing  their  favorite  sport  as 
considered  baseball  first !  This  was  in  a  community, 
mind  you,  which  was  tops  in  major  league  baseball 
attendance  the  past  two  seasons — in  1954  and  1955 ! 
Still  it's  nothing  unusual  because  in  a  similar  poll 
in  Los  Angeles,  314  times  as  many  people  favored 
fishing  over  baseball !  The  point  here  is  very  obvious : 
although  newspaper  readers  prefer  one  sport  over 
another,  they  get  big  doses — page  after  page,  in  fact 
— of  baseball  news,  but  little  on  the  outdoors.  The 
truth  is  that  a  reader  is  extremely  lucky  if  his  paper 
has  a  daily  outdoor  column.  And  a  fisherman  is  a 
sucker  if  he  doesn't  write  to  his  newspaper  editor  to 
complain. 

Let's  take  a  typical  case  history :  a  minor-league 
midwestern  baseball  team  called  the  Jets.  For  weeks 
before  they  opened  the  season,  there  was  a  steady 
hammering  about  the  new  team,  the  players,  and  the 
coming  season  on  television,  on  radio,  and  in  all  the 
newspapers.  What  space  was  left  was  filled  with 
knothole  box  scores.  The  city's  largest  newspaper 
sent  its  sports  editor  to  Florida  to  cover  weeks  of 
spring  training.  After  all  this,  the  total  attendance 
for  the  first  six  home  games  was  a  little  better  than 
5,000. 

At  the  same  time  the  stands  at  Jet  Stadium  were 
virtually  empty,  almost  250,000  people  purchased 


fishing  licenses  in  the  area  covered  by  the  same  news- 
paper! Occasionally,  in  his  spare  time,  a  staffer 
would  do  a  couple  of  columns  a  week  on  the  outdoors 
— but  he  couldn't  attend  either  the  state  or  national 
outdoor  writers'  conventions  which  lasted  just  a  few 
days !  We're  suckers  for  not  insisting  on  something 
better  than  this. 

While  thirty  million  Americans  go  fishing  and 
spend  three  to  four  billion  dollars  in  the  process, 
attendance  in  major  league  baseball  is  falling  off 
at  an  alarming  pace.  The  minor  leagues  are  in 
trouble  and  many  of  them  are  folding  for  lack  of 
intei-est — but  still  the  sports  pages  contain  plenty  of 
baseball.  Perhaps  advertisers  are  at  fault  here,  too, 
because  anglers  do  spend  tremendous  sums  for 
everything  from  special  clothing  to  tackle,  to  boats, 
motors,  and  long  vacations.  Baseball  fans  buy 
tickets. 

But  baseball  isn't  the  only  sport  given  undue 
emphasis.  A  newspaper  in  perhaps  the  most  rabid 
football  city  in  the  nation,  held  a  football  clinic  for 
grade  school  boys  last  summer  in  the  college  stadium. 
Interest  in  it  was  poor  in  spite  of  constant  pro- 
motion for  weeks.  They  might  have  reached  far  more 
boys  at  less  expense — and  pleased  far  more  parents 
— if  they'd  held  a  clinic  in  fishing,  shooting,  and 
camping.    These  are  healthier  lifetime  activities. 

Even  our  schools  across  the  country  have  over- 
emphasized the  sports  in  which  only  a  few  can 
participate.  An  ex-Big  Ten  athletic  director  recently 
caused  a  stir  when  he  attacked  a  system  which  allows 
about  five  per  cent  (or  ten  at  most)  of  the  males  in 
colleges  to  actually  participate  in  a  sport.  Why  not 
fishing,  shooting,  and  camping — all  activities  that 
offer  a  lifetime  of  pleasure?  A  man's  football  and 
basketball  days  are  over  early  in  life. 

It's  harsh  language,  sure  enough,  but  fishermen 
are  suckers.  But  maybe  harsh  language  will  help 
prod  us  into  action  when  nothing  else  seems  able  to 
do  the  job.  From  the  Fisherman. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations  For  1956-i957 


Resident  Game  Birds  and  Animals 


BOBWHITE:  December  1,  1956-February  10,  1957,  in- 
clusive. Daily  bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  20.  Season  limit  80. 

WILD  TURKEY:    Closed. 

SQUIRREL:  October  19,  1956-January  5,  1957,  inclusive. 
Daily  bag  8. 

RABBIT:  October  19,  1956-February  10,  1957,  inclusive. 
Dailv  bag  5. 

"BEAR:     Closed. 

DEER:     November   15,    1956-January    1,    1957,   inclusive. 

Ascension,  Jefferson,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John,  Liv- 
ingston. South  of  Highway  190  open.  North  of  Highway  190 
closed.  Tangipahoa:  Open  South  of  Highway  190,  North  of 
Highway  190  closed. 

DEER:     December    1,    1956-January    10,    1957,    inclusive. 

Assumption.  Iberia,  Iberville,  Lafourche,  Plaquemines, 
Pointe  Coupee,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary,  St.  Tam- 
many, Terrebonne,  Vei'milion  and  West  Baton  Rouge.  East 
Baton  Rouge:  South  of  Highway  190  open.  North  of  Highway 
190  closed.  St.  Landry:  Closed  that  part  of  Ward  4  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  T.  &  P.  Railroad,  on  the  south  by  the  Mis- 
souri-Pacific Railroad  at  Krotz  Springs,  on  the  west  by  Guide 
Line  Levee,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

DEER:     December  1,   1956-January   1,   1957,  inclusive. 

Concordia,  East  Carroll,  Franklin,  Madison,  Morehouse. 
Tensas  and  West  Carroll. 

Avoyelles:  Except  that  portion  of  Ward  1  from  the 
Moncla-Archie  Highway  west  to  the  Rapides  Parish  Line  which 
will  be  closed. 

Beauregard:  East  of  Highway  27  (104)  closed.  West  of 
Highway  27   (104)   open. 

Calcasieu:  East  of  Highway  27  (104)  closed.  West  of 
Highway  27    (104)    open. 

Catahoula:  North  of  Highway  84  and  west  of  Boeuf 
River  and  Ouachita  River  will  be  closed. 

Grant:    Open  except  that  part  East  of  Highway  165. 

LaSalle:    Closed  except  Ward  6  which  will  be  open. 


Natchitoches:  Only  the  following  described  areas  open 
to  deer  hunting:  Those  parts  of  Wards  6,  7  and  8  east  of 
Hagewood,  Provencal,  Bellewood,  Ki-satchie,  Lee.sville  High- 
way La.  117  (or  Coldwater  Road>  and  North  of  the  Ki.satchie, 
Mink,  Gorum  Road  La.  118  and  outside  the  Red  Dirt  Game 
Preserve.  That  part  of  Ward  1  South  of  Highway  6  between 
Hagewood  and  Natchitoches.  Ward  9  except  that  part  lying 
in  the  Red  Dirt  Game  Preserve.  Ward  10,  West  of  Derry, 
Gorum  Road,  Except  that  part  lying  in  the  Red  Dirt  Game 
Preserve. 

Orleans:  Closed  except  Ward  15,  area  bounded  by  Cutoff 
Road,  Ammunition  Dump  fence,  Mississippi  River  and  Plaque- 
mines Parish  line  will  be  open. 

Union:  Open  except  area  west  of  Missouri-Pacific  Rail- 
road to  Litroe,  Dean,  Hailes,  Spencer  and  Sterlington  which 
will  be  closed. 

Vernon:  Open  except  area  east  of  Highway  171  which 
will  be  closed. 

West  Feliciana:  Closed  except  Turnbull  Island  which 
will  be  open. 

Winn :  Open  except  that  part  Northwest  of  Highway  84 
from  Clarence  to  Winnfield  and  West  of  Highway  167  from 
Winnfield  to  the  Jackson  Parish  line. 

DEER:    December  1,   1956-December  5,   1956,  inclusive. 

Sabine:  Only  that  part  of  Sabine  Parish  described  below 
will  be  open  to  deer  hunting:  West  of  a  line  from  Vernon 
Parish  line  north  on  U.  S.  Highway  171  to  Florien,  thence 
west  on  La.  Highway  474  (old  537)  to  Dess  and  on  to  junction 
of  Many,  Negreet  Highway  La.  476  (old  536)  ;  north  to  Many, 
Negreet  Road  to  junction  of  La.  Highway  6  and  thence  south- 
west to  junction  of  Zwolle,  Alliance  Highway  La.  475  fold 
143),  thence  to  Zwolle  and  north  on  U.  S.  Highway  171  to 
DeSoto  Parish  line. 

DEER:    December  1,   1956-December  7,  1956,  inclusive. 

Jackson,  Claiborne:  Only  that  part  of  parish  between 
Highway  79  from  Homer  to  the  Arkansas  line  and  Highway  9 
from  Homer  to  Arkansas  line  shall  be  open  to  deer  hunting. 


Migratory  Water  Fowl  Season  1956-57 


DUCKS:  November  1,  1956-November  25,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  7,  1956-January  13,  1957,  inclusive. 

Shooting  hours:  V2  hour  before  sunrise  to  %  hour  before 
sunset  including  opening  day.    Bag  limit  4.    Possession  limit  8. 

WOODDUCK:    Closed. 

Merganser:  Only  one  hooded  merganser  may  be  included 
in  the  bag  limit  of  4  or  possession  limit  of  8.  Red-breasted  and 
American  mergansers  are  to  be  included  in  the  daily  bag  pos- 
session limits. 

GEESE:  November  1,  1956-November  25,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  7,   1956-January  13,  1957,  inclusive. 

Shooting  hours:  Same  as  for  ducks.  Bag  limit  5.  Possession 
limit  5.  Not  to  include  more  than  2  Canada  geese  or  its  sub- 
species, or  2  white  fronted  (Speckle  Belly)  geese  or  one  of 
each. 

COOTS:  November  1,  1956-November  25,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  7,  1956-January  13,  1957,  inclusive. 

Shooting  hours:  same  as  ducks  and  geese.  Bag  limit  10. 
Possession  limit  10. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  October  1,  1956-December  9, 
1956,  inclusive.    Bag  15   (except  Sora  Rail  which  is  25). 


WOODCOCK:  December  12,  1956-January  20,  1957,  in- 
clusive.   Bag-  limit  4. 

DOVE:  September  21,  1956-October  5,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  1,  1956-January  9,  1957,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  8. 
Shooting  hours:   12  noon  until  sunset. 

WILSON  SNIPE  (JackSnipe):  December  13,  1956-Janu- 
ary 11,  1957,  inclusive.  Shooting  hours:  To  be  announced  later. 
Bag  limit  8.    Possession   limit  8. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters  of  ducks 
and  geese  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  must  have  a  federal 
waterfowl  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old 
age  permits.  These  may  be  obtained  from  L'.  S.  PostofRce.  L'se 
of  rifles,  or  shotguns  larger  than  10  gauge  or  capable  of  holding 
more  than  three  shells,  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must 
be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun. 
Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals 
may  be  possessed  up  to  wathin  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
following  season. 


Licenses 


HUNTING  LICENSE,  RESIDENT i 

(Required  of  all  residents  between  the  age  of  16 

and  60.  Those  over  60  must  have  old-age  premit. ) 
HUNTING  LICENSE,  NON-RESIDENT Reciprocal 

with  other  states 

(Required  of  all  non-residents,  except  those  under 

16  years  of  age.) 
TRAPPING  LICENSE 

(Trapping  seasons  to   be   announced.     Only   resi 

dents  permitted  to  trap.) 


1.00 


$       2.00 


FUR  BUYER,  RESIDENT  -S    25.00 

FUR  BUYER,  NON-RESIDENT S  100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  RESIDENT 

(Deposit  .$500.00  required)... „ S  150.00 

FUR  DEALER,  NON-RESIDENT 

(Deposit   $1,000.00  required) -3  300.00 


These  two  trappers  stake  out  traps  in  the  marshland  of  Louisiana.    (Photo  by  Jack  Britt) 


